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ENGLISH FURNITURE 

The development of English furniture is not only an interesting study from 
an artistic point of view, but through it can be traced the national character and 
intellectual growth of the English people. From the crude chest, bench and 
table, made by the carpenter of the early Elizabethan period, to the exquisitely 
joined and carved cabinet, the graceful "Chippendale," and the beautifully 
painjed satinwood chair by Sheraton, is, indeed, a wonderful transition. We 
shall attempt to show the origin of the former productions and explain what has 
brought about the change in the latter. 

The old saying, "An Englishman's home is his castle," was something 
more in those days than a mere figure of speech, as they were not times of ease, 
comfort and peace, but rather of strife and warfare, and the crude productions 
show clearly that they were made for utility only, and no attempt was made to 
render them beautiful or graceful. In fact, any attempt at grace and refinement 
was considered feminine. Those were days of daring deeds and rough good 
humor and the man who could drink the deepest and hit the hardest was con- 
sidered the greatest. Consequently, the domestic appointments were influenced 
by the crude customs of the time. To imagine a swashbuckling cavalier or a 
determined old ironside sitting in a graceful Chippendale chair or a delicately 
carved Heppelwhite sofa would certainly seem inconsistent and absurd. Clumsi- 
ness and strength, to withstand rough usage, were the requirements of the day. 

However, the invasion of England by the Dutch in the seventeenth century, 
and the accession of a Dutch ruler to the throne, resulted in the introduction 
and adaptation of some of the exquisite models of Holland which were much in 
advance of, and possessed far greater artistic merits than, the English produc- 
tions of the same period. 

Somewhat later, the French art of cabinet-making made itself felt in Eng- 
land by the importation of French furniture and by the offering of large induce- 
ments to the French cabinet-maker to take up his residence in England. Under 
these various influences the cabinet work in England made great strides and 
attained its high standard of artistic merit, such as we see in the fine example of 
the late Jacobean chair, reproduced in these pages. The French and Flemish 
influence in this chair is strongly marked, yet it is distinctly English. 
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ENGLISH CHAIR 
Late Jacobean 



The English cabinet-makers, while following 
their models closely, did not master the grace and 
delicacy of detail, in the carving, as did their con- 
temporaries, yet their carved work is very pleasing. 
Being honest and straightforward, it appeals to us 
strongly, and we have no hesitancy in sitting in such 
a chair, as we would have in using some of the 
French creations, which seem almost too exquisite 
and too delicate for use. In this respect, the English 
cabinet-makers excelled the French, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that while they copied, even employing 
the same motive of ornament, they never failed to 
impart to their work their national characteristics of 
rigor and sturdiness. 

The cabinet reproduced here, while of German 
production, represents a style which influenced the 
later English cabinets and cupboards, and it is 
often difficult to distinguish the English from the 
German, owing to the great similarity of detail and 
construction. 

A further change took place, in the development 
of English furniture, during the Queen Anne period, 
when we first see the bandy-leg introduced, bor- 
rowed from the Flemish, which in turn was adapted 
from the 
French ; also 
upholstering, 
which took the 



place of hard wooden seats, and the use of 
mahogany and rosewood, instead of the 
time-honored oak, such as we see in the 
Queen Anne chair here reproduced. This 
chair is, undoubtedly, a Chippendale chair, 
but the legs and the shape of the seat are of 
the Queen Anne period (see page 43). 

A further marked change now took 
place, introduced by Chippendale, Heppel- 
white, Sheraton and the Adam brothers. 
Thomas Chippendale, the famous English 
cabinet-maker, was, however, the first to 
break away from the traditional English 
furniture. He was remarkable in his origi- 
nality as an adapter. While his produc- 
tions were distinctly his own and show 
wonderful versatility, yet, at a glance, we 
detect their true origin, namely, in the 
French furniture of the Louis Quinze and 
Rococo periods. The greatest similarity, 




CARVED OAK CABINET 
German, Seventeenth Century 
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of course, is noticed in the adaptation of 
detail, as we see in the curved legs. The 
upper part is an exact copy of the 
French curved leg, but he usually termi- 
nates them in a bird's or lion's claw. He 
differs, however, from the French in the 
backs of his chairs, which are invariably 
made open, delicately carved, very rarely 
upholstered, as in the chair here shown. 
The seats are usually covered with 
leather, mohair or damask. The woods 
he employed were mahogany and rose- 
wood. The introduction of the letter 
"C," back to back and face to face, and 
"one above the other, is an interesting 
peculiarity, which can be seen through- 
out his work. Chippendale, as stated 
before, was a man of great versatility in 
adaptation, and not only drew inspira- 
tion from the French but also from the 
Chinese art, especially in the designing 
of his cabinets, where he introduced the 
Chinese pagoda 
and lattice work, 
jp^^th^B^jp^^^ also the Chinese 
w$w a dragon, w h i c h 

can be seen on 
the frame of the 





TYPICAL CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 

Showing the letter "C," so extensively used 

From a Drawing by Thomas Chippendale 

Printed in 1753 



CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 

Queen Anne Period 

Showing the Chinese Influence in the Carved Designs 

Queen Anne chair. Chippendale, undoubtedly, produced 
a great amount of good work, such as the beautiful table 
illustrated here, but, like a great many men of versatility 
and unbounded imagination, produced some very bad 
things as well. Owing to our limited space, we shall not 
be able to touch on Chippendale's contempo- 
raries. 

As furniture is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant and useful of our domestic appointments, 
it should receive our careful attention in the 
arrangement of our homes. To obtain the 
best results, one must be able to distinguish 
the good from the bad and the artistic from 
the inartistic. The examples selected for 
illustration are excellent specimens of the 
various stages of furniture-making, and the 
Museum must be complimented on the pos- 
session of these and many others not men- 
tioned here. 

What an opportunity for study would 
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CHIPPENDALE TABLE 

Showing the French Influence in the Marble Top and Frame 

the Oriental in the Carved Head 



be presented to the American people, if we could have examples of all the 
various periods of English furniture, also of other nationalities, arranged in 
chronological order, from the bulky carcass of a chest and crude bench of the 

fifteenth century to the exqui- 
sitely made table by Chippendale 
of the eighteenth century, which 
i is shown in the illustration. Such 
fan exhibit would furnish a most 
instructive object lesson to the 
average person. Even more effec- 
tive in increasing the interest of 
tour public in furniture and wood- 
work would be an exposition of 
the surroundings of the various 
periods of furniture-making, to 
illustrate the domestic appoint- 
ments in their entirety, of our 
forefathers and ancestors, as it is not the good fortune of every one to be able 
to travel abroad to see the stately old rooms which 
command our admiration. Some of the great 
museums of Europe have so arranged a number of 
rooms, showing the development of domestic arts, 
with gratifying results. How much more are 
we in need of such an exhibition in this coun- 
try, than the frequenters of European museums, 
considering that we have only our public museums to 
furnish information and knowledge, whereas the 
people of Europe have the opportunity of seeing the 
original rooms themselves. It is true, we can obtain 
some knowledge from books, but to be able to inspect 
the real objects and their surroundings would prove 
invaluable to our students of domestic appointments. 
By placing these models of good and artistic work 
before our people, we would soon realize the elimina- 
tion of the low and inartistic standard of furniture 
(which is turned out in such enormous quantities) 
from our markets and our homes. 

The collection of furniture now exhibited in 
this Museum is, considering its extent, a fairly repre- 
sentative one, illustrating as it does the arts and cus- 
toms of many countries and periods. There are, 
of course, numerous gaps in the historic sequence, but the adoption of the plan 
outlined above would undoubtedly result in the filling in of many of these, as 
the friends of the Museum should have their attention drawn to its special needs. 




CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 
The upholstering of back is a later addition 



Gustav Ketterer. 



